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greatly aided by the illustrations which the book contains. A 
particular value is given to the matter by the criticisms and explana¬ 
tions which the author interpolates on almost every page. Papers 
which find a place in this digest are not chosen simply because of 
their novelty, but for their utility in furthering the writer’s object. 

The book also contains a list of books and monographs and the 
more important journal articles which have appeared during the 
year. 

The work divides the subject of ophthalmology as follows: re¬ 
fraction, ocular movements; then follow diseases of the different 
ocular structures, beginning with the conjunctiva, with special 
chapters upon the pupil, glaucoma, tumors, injuries to the eye¬ 
ball, and general ophthalmology and operative measures. A very 
useful index completes this admirable book. 

We would strongly urge the merits of this work upon every 
practitioner of ophthalmology. It is particularly useful to one 
who intends to make written contributions to the subject. Such 
a one can here find in a few moments information which would 
consume much time to discover elsewhere. T. B. S. 


The Open-air Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. By 
F. W. Burton-Fanning, M.D. Cantab., Physician to the Nor¬ 
folk and Norwich Hospital; Honorary Visiting Physician to the 
Kelling Open-air Sanatorium. London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Limited. Chicago: W. T. Keener 
& Co., 1905. 

The author of this most excellent treatise on the subject of the 
sanatorium and open-air treatment of tuberculosis gives an ex¬ 
haustive detailed account of the method in use at the Kelling Sana¬ 
torium, with which he is connected, comparing it also with that in 
vogue in other countries. He points out the possibility of conduct¬ 
ing proper treatment in the home as well as in the sanatorium, 
eyen in a crowded city, with a fair hope of success. 

Altitude and climate appear to have much less to do with a cure 
than was formerly supposed, and except in special indications any 
climate, cold or warm, dry or damp, may suffice for the treatment 
provided constant fresh air, the sine qua non, be supplied both 
night and day. Much of the success of the treatment depends 
upon the thorough understanding of the relations of rest, diet, 
exercise, and open-air life upon the pulse, temperature, and bodily 
weight of the patient. The results are classified by Dr. Burton- 
Fanning under five headings: I. Recovery with fitness for work. 
II. Arrest of disease with fitness for a certain degree of work. III. 
Arrest, but with the necessity of continuing an invalid life. IV. 
Improvement. V. No improvement. 
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A cure can only be pronounced after a man is dead, as Dr. Chidell 
says. Finally a point of great importance in the system is dealt 
with from a very practical aspect, and that is, the question of the 
after-life and employment of the recovered patient. 

The sanatorium treatment must only be regarded as a prelim¬ 
inary to a most carefully regulated after-life, so that in order that 
the results may be lasting a certain amount of consideration and 
latitude from the employers must be asked for those patients who 
return to work. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the value of an early diagnosis 
in its relation to result. The author is to be congratulated on his 
excellent presentation of so important a subject. J. N. H. 


Les Degenerescences des Fibromyomes de l’Utertjs. By 
G. Piquand, Aneien Interne Laureat des Hbpitaux, Prosectem 
provisoire h la Faculty de Medecine. 426 pages. Paris: G. 
Steinheil, 1905. 

In this interesting monograph are included a number of interest¬ 
ing facts and observations which have hitherto been scattered 
throughout the literature. While it is based on only 42 cases, 
observed in Quenn’s clinic, the author has shown a wonderful 
amount of patience and industry in reviewing the literature of the 
subject and excellent judgment in generalizing from the facts 
collected. 

The book is divided into two parts; the first, which deals with 
non-infectious degeneration, including seven chapters on fibrous 
degeneration, calcareous, cedematous, sarcomatous, telangiectatic, 
epithelial, and cystic. Under part second are included two chapters 
on suppuration and gangrene, respectively. The same order is 
followed in the arrangements of the paragraphs in each chapter— 
viz., history, pathological anatomy, pathogeny, clinical symptoms, 
diagnosis, and prognosis. The references are exhaustive, and must 
be of great value to any subsequent writer on this subject. 

Space does not allow us to enter into a detailed review of this 
monograph, but we can only note some of its most interesting points. 
For example, the chapter on the origin of epithelial elements in 
fibromyomata. The author concludes, from his personal observa¬ 
tions, -that they are derived from the endometrium, but he admits 
they may exceptionally result from proliferation of the remains of 
the Wolffian and Mullerian ducts. He states, as a fact not to be 
disputed, that malignant degeneration of these glandular elements 
in the midst of the fibromyomatous tissue does occur. In an inter¬ 
esting section on the coexistence of fibromyoma and cancer of the 
uterus no less than 112 cases are cited. 



